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HENRY KIRKE BROWN (1814-1886) 


Bronze Bust for the Artists’ Hall of Fame. New York University Library, Henry K. Bush- 
Brown, Sculptor. 

Beginning as a portrait painter, Henry Kirke Brown early took up sculpture, and after five 
years’ study in Italy established himself in New York and devoted his life to building up American 
art by Americans. He became generally known as ‘‘ the father of American Sculpture.’”’ Among 
his pupils were J. Q. A. Ward, Launt Thompson, Larkin Mead, George Fuller, the painter, and 
his namesake H. K. Bush-Brown. 

Principal Works: Washington, Union Square, New York; Lincoln, Union Square, New York; 
Winfield Scott, Scott Circle, and Nathaniel Greene, Stanton Square, Washington; Greene, 
Clinton, Stockton, Kearny, Statuary Hall of the Capitol. 
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THE SACRED CITIES OF CEYLON 


By DUDLEY STUART CORLETT 


I. Histor1cAL SUMMARY 


N the year 620 B. C. on the borders 
of Nepal in Hindoustan, there was 
born to King Suddhodana and _ his 

Queen Maya, a son, the Prince Sid- 
dartha. In the fullness of time the 
divine seeds planted in his breast blos- 
somed and he became the Buddha 
Gautama. By his life of purity and 
pity he gained the Eternal Bliss of 
Nirvana in 543 B. C. 

In 300 B. C. one, Mahinda, arrived 
in idolatrous Lanka, as Ceylon was 
called, and preached the doctrines of 
the Lord Buddha on a rocky hill not 
far from the city of Anuradhapura, the 
capital of the northern provinces of the 
island. Mahinda converted King Tissa, 
and the population, loyally following 
their ruler’s example, readily embraced 
the new Faith. The city was cleansed 
of its idols and duly consecrated as the 
Sacred City of Buddha. A branch of 
the Sacred Bé-tree was brought over 
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from Hind and planted with great 
ceremony. From time to time other 
precious relics of the Master were 
added to the glory of the Sacred City. 

Extraordinary miracles were mani- 
fested to the populace self-hypnotized 
by the fanatical ecstasy of their Faith 
which grew in strength as the city ex- 
panded in size, till it required a day’s 
journey to traverse its broad streets 
avenued with flowering trees. In the 
centre stood the Sacred City proper, 
bounded by an encircling wall. Its 
great gates were closed at night so 
that none remained inside save the 
priests and monks, and those inhabiting 
the palace of the King. The royal 
buildings stood on rising ground domi- 
nating the city, noble buildings with 
gaily painted walls of glistening chunam 
made from the lime of shells and the 
white of eggs. Their sloping roofs were 
covered with tiles of a royal blue enamel 
very beautiful to behold. 














The great troughs for rice in the alms house. 


Outside the walls sprawled the vast 
city of the laity containing merchants 
from every part of the Orient; the 
swarm of artisans required for the 
building and the repair of the city, and 
the myriads of parasites and beggars 
attracted by the wealth of the greatest 
city in the East. 

As the city waxed in size and impor- 
tance, each successive ruler endeav- 
oured to outshine his predecessor in 
religious and public works. About 
50 B. C. the first dagoba, or shrine, was 
raised over a sacred relic of the Buddha. 
And much in the same way as the pyra- 
mids of Egypt increased in size with 
each new Pharaoh, so each dagoba to 
be built outrivaled the previous in bulk 
and aspiration of rich ornamentation. 
Finally these giant shrines to the glory 
of the Master towered over 300 feet 
above the city roofs. To each dagoba 
was attached its monastery and tem- 
ples, each richly endowed by the 





reigning king seeking an imperishable 
name in the history of his country and 
merit in the life to come. But as the 
number and size of the monasteries 
increased, so waxed the burden of their 
upkeep, till the whole country became 
priest-ridden and the people groaned 
beneath excessive tithes and taxes. To 
increase the production of economic 
necessities, it was of paramount impor- 
tance to enlarge the water supply, for 
in these northern provinces there is 
only one rainy season, followed by a 
long drought. So the rulers caused 
immense dams of earth to be raised 
across the valleys to imprison the waters 
and form vast reservoirs for the dry 
months. Wonderful indeed was their 
system of irrigating the flat lands of 
rich soil by cleverly graded canals lead- 
ing from the main reservoirs to a chain 
of smaller ones, so that not a drop of 
the precious fluid should be wasted. 
Thus the fields brought forth abun- 
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An altar carved with elephants heads and the “‘tree of life.” 
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The three processional ways that ring the 


dagoba’s drum. 


dantly throughout the year their crops 
of rice and millet, and all the fruits of 
the East. 

Herein lay the astonishing wealth of 
Anuradhapura, for after supplying all 
her own enormous demands, there still 
remained sufficient over to export to 
Hind, whose millions, scratching a 
stony soil to reap a meagre living, were 
ever hungry. Here again we have a 
parallel to Egypt, which by the export 
of her wheat raised by irrigation, was 
enabled to build those astounding 
monuments that remain today to tes- 
tify to her departed glory. 

In the year 400 A. D. the fame and 
wealth of the city had reached its 
zenith. Under the reign of King Dathu 
Sena it iouched its highest pitch of 
civilization, and-learning and art were 
fostered by wise rulers enjoying un- 
paralleled prosperity. The two sons 
of this King, the Prince Moggallana 
and his half-brother Kassyapa, became 
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famous in history, and we shall refer to 
them hereafter. 

Soon after this reign, fortune waned. 
Quarrels broke out between the various 
monasteries, each striving for the. su- 
preme ‘power. Freedom of thought 
brought-schisms.in-the doctrines of the 
Faith; which led to bitter jealousy and 
hate. Finally there came the struggle 
for supremacy between Throne and 
Temple. The Kingdom split,—and 
fell. 

The Tamil hordes from southern 
India, ever seeking fields more fertile 
than their own, took advantage of the 
chaos in the realm of Lanka, crossed 
the narrow strip of sea called Adam’s 
Bridge, laid waste the land and finally 
besieged the Sacred City itself. The 


‘King fled, and Anuradhapura capitu- 
dated. 


Into her stately streets poured 
the fanatical Hindu hordes. The 
wealthiest city in the East was given 
over to fire and sword; her temples 
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The broken Buddhas have been set up. 


were desecrated; and the statues of the 
Buddha overthrown to rifle the founda- 
tion-stones of their jewels. Even the 
great dagobas were tunneled into in the 
mad search for treasure. 

The King and his people fled into 
the jungle fastness where the conquerors 
dare not follow. Here they founded the 
second Sinhalese capital and called it 
Polonaruwa, about 1000 A. D. But 
this city never rose to the fame and 
beauty of the first, though for a time she 
enjoyed wealth and fortune. 

Meanwhile the Tamils found their 
new kingdom unexpectedly difficult to 
govern, for the conquered people were 


So 
they adopted the very short-sighted 
policy of subduing their unruly sub- 
jects by cutting off their water supply. 
They broke down the great retaining 
banks of the reservoirs and allowed the 


unwilling to toil for lazy usurpers. 


water to run to waste. Too late they 
realised that they had merely cut their 
own throats, for famine spread over 
the land. They found that it was im- 
possible to restore their work of destruc- 
tion, neither could they cause sufficient 
grain to grow in the waterless fields. 

So they cast their eyes upon the 
prosperous city of Polonaruwa. Like 
ravening wolves they hewed their way 
through the encircling jungles,—and 
the fate of the second city was even as 
that of the first. The Sinhalese king 
and the remnant of his people fled to 
the high mountains of Kandy, there to 
found their third and last kingdom. 
The lazy and rapacious Tamils soon 
exhausted the resources of their new 
territory. Abandoning the whole coun- 
try they returned to their own with 
what spoils they could carry away. 

Abandoned and desolate, the twin 
cities soon fell into decay. The mon- 
soon rains felled the city walls and 
utterly effaced the mud-brick or wattle 
houses of the outer city. White-ants 
destroyed the wood-work spared by the 
fire; the roots of giant ficus trees split 
the stones on palace and temple; and 
the jungle crept in and utterly effaced 
the cities from the sight of men. 

There came the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, each holding sway over the 
coveted Isle of Spices for a little space, 
and though they heard vague rumors of 
the Lost Cities, no one dared explore 
the density of the jungles infested with 
fierce herds of elephants, the dreaded 
leopard and the bear. 

At last there dawned for Lanka a 
new era, for she became the first of the 
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Crown Colonies under the beneficent 
rule of the British, who recognize neither 
caste nor creed but deal justice to all. 
With the advent of civilisation came 
prosperity, till now the beautiful island 
and her people are amongst the most 
prosperous in the world. It was then 
that the Lost Cities were rediscovered. 
For above the green tree tops of the 
jungle towered the broken pinnacles of 
those mighty dagobas which neither 
man nor nature could wholly destroy. 
And these served as the guides to those 
indomitable pioneers who, axe in hand, 
let in the light, and clearing the jungle 
growth revealed the lamentable rem- 
nants of the glory that was gone. 
Roads were driven through the jungles, 
the banks of the reservoirs restored and 
the irrigation channels reconstructed, 
so that today the land is once more 
populated by the descendants of the 
Sinhalese. The broken Buddhas have 
been set up, and the dagobas repaired. 
Before the ruined altars incense once 
more wafts the prayers upward to the 
Master, and blossoms deck the lotus- 
throne on which He sits. And on the 
great Festival of His birthday the pil- 
grims flock thither in their thousands, 
even as in the days of old, to do honor 
to their Lord. At the stream they 
wash white their garments before enter- 
ing the sacred spot, and in the splendid 
park about the ruins they camp beside 
their hooded bullock-carts. The Bé- 
trees are gaily decked with votive flags, 
little lamps of coco-nut oil are lit upon 
the shrines, and the happy-faced wor- 
shippers in their brightest silks pros- 
trate themselves before the presence 
of God. 
MAHINTALIE 

The great granite rock where 
Mahinda first preached, rises abruptly 
from the surrounding jungle some ten 
miles from the city of_Anuradhapura. 
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A guard stone carved nearly two thousand years ago, 
yet preserving every delicacy of detail. 


At its foot one passes the ruins of one 
of the numerous hospitals which the 
monks tended. There is to be seen 
the dispensary in the centre surrounded 
by the wards kept cool by a veranda 
from the sun. In one corner stands a 
solid stone carved in the top to the 
shape of a human body. ‘This was 
not a sarcophagus, but a medicated 
bath for those afflicted with rheu- 
matism. 

A superb flight of stone steps lead 
up the rock, and up these the pilgrims 
climb on bare knees. Half-way up 
stand the remnants of the great kitchen 
where the fire-places and water supply 














Temple steps with moon-stone, guard stones and dragon balustrade. 


can still be traced. Here are the huge 
troughs hewn from a solid stone which 
were heaped with snowy rice for all to 
help themselves. It is peopled now 
with the white-whiskered wanderoo 
monkeys, who peep in curiosity from 
behind the stones at the strange visitors. 

Still ascending, one comes to one of 
the numerous baths cupped in a natural 
basin of the rock. Carved on the side 
out of the living stone is a splendid 
five-hooded cobra, or Naga, rising from 
the water. No water was permitted to 
run to waste, for after its use as a bath 
it was conducted down little channels 
to others for laundry purposes, and 
finally to the gardens to water the 
flowers cultivated for offerings in the 
shrines, and the vegetables of the purely 
vegetarian monks. 

Finally on the summit, some six 
hundred feet up, stands the dagoba 
and temples, and the venerated cave 
with its carved bed wherein Mahinda 
slept. Standing here one looks down 
a sheer drop to the massed green of 


the tree-tops in which one catches the 
flash of brilliant birds. To the south 
stretches the undulating jungle-clad 
level to where the distant mountains 
of Kandy dominate the scenery. To 
the west lie the shining expanses of the 
placid reservoirs embowered in green, 
surrounding the ruins of the Sacred 
City itself with her white dagobas 
gleaming in the light of the setting sun. 
It is a panorama not easily rivalled. 


ANURADHAPURA 


A fine metalled road leads to the city, 
passed hamlets embosomed in the luxu- 
rious growth of coco-nut and banana. 
There are fields of golden rice ready 
for harvest where once grew the gar- 
dens of rare flowers required to supply 
the temples with an endless supply of 
fragrant blossoms. A fine bridge spans 
the stream where the pilgrims bathe, 
a flow of clear water over granite rocks, 
the banks bordered with feathery plumes 
of bamboo. On a rock a Sinhalese 
maiden is bathing, her wet cotton robe 
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modestly outlining her shapely young 
body. 

Now we are within the city limits, 
and eagerly we explore the first Vi- 
harra. The fascination of Anuradha- 
pura lies in the fact that all the ruins 
lie spread about over a vast area of 
park-like expanse. For the under- 
growth has been cut, and a short 
grass, cropped by herds of small native 
cattle, has taken its place. Thus the 
splendid trees have room to expand and 
gain noble symmetry of growth. There 
are droves of monkeys, beautiful butter- 
flies, and bright birds to give life to 
the scene. 

Each separate monastery was ar- 
ranged thus. In the centre rose the 
dagoba covering the sacred relic. They 
were bell-shaped, built of billions of 
cubed burnt bricks plastered over with 
shining white chunam. On the summit 
stood a square tee on which was carved 
the Wheel of Life and other symbols. 
From this rose the final spire covered 
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The monastery of Mahanama, Arch-Abbo 








tt of the Sacred City of Anuradhapura. 


with gold leaf flashing in the sun. The 
platforms were erected on foundations 
of extraordinary strength, and were 
paved with stone flags. At the four 
cardinal points stood the main altars 
elaborately carved. Behind these ran 
the three processional rings round the 
base of the drum of the dagoba. Round 
these worshippers revolved with their 
right shoulder touching the drum ex- 
tracting merit from the relic within, 
whilst chanting their prayers to Buddha. 
On the platform stood a double row of 
ornamented pillars from which flut- 
tered gay banners or paintings of the 
life of the Master. 

Around the dagoba and facing the 
steps leading to each altar, was the 
temple containing an image of Buddha 
sitting on His lotus flower. These 
temples were approached by elaborately 
carved steps in front of which was set 
a sacred moon-stone richly graven with 
symbolic signs. On either side rose 
the guard-stones containing the grace- 











A simple but stately portico of a monastery. 


ful figure of a diva beneath a canopy of 
the seven-hooded cobra. And always 
beside her is to be found the companion- 
able little dwarf. The marvel of these 
buildings is the carpentry in stone ac- 
complished by these ancient builders. 
On the threshold was inset a shallow 
slot which was kept filled with water 
to wash the feet from any defilement 
before entering the temple. The tem- 
ples were generally of two stories, with 
plastered walls and tiled roofs. The 
interiors were gaily painted with sacred 
history. At the four corners of the tem- 
ple enclosure stood four little houses 
for the attendant priests, a flagstone in 
the corner indicating where the stair- 
case ascended to the upper story. 

Each Viharra was ruled over by an 
abbot who lived in an adjacent monas- 
tery with his monks and acolytes. 
These holy abodes were very stately 
and commodious, entered by fine 
porches, and elaborate interior decora- 
tions. The greatest of them all stood 


near the Sacred Bé-tree, and attained 
to nine stories in height. We have the 
description of its wonders from the 
history called the Mahawansa written 
by the Lord Arch Abbot Mahanama in 
the glorious reign of King Dathu Sena. 
The exterior was wholly gilded whilst 
the tiles were of burnished brass blazing 
in the sun. The interior was enriched 
with carvings covered with gold leaf, 
and the Audience Hall was hung with 
ropes of priceless jewels. Never has 
Primate been so royally housed. 

It is around these monasteries that 
the most intimate details of the lives of 
the monks are still to be found. The 
vats in which they dyed their robes of 
sacred yellow from the stain of the jak- 
fruit tree. The lavatories, with the 
raised foot-marks and the carved lotus 
for holding the wash-pot, and the drain 
for carrying off the water. And finally 
the elaborate baths or pokkanas. For 
whilst contemporary Rome was decay- 
ing in the West, enervating her strength 
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in the pleasures of the heated baths, 
so Anuradhapura in the East evolved 
baths rivalling those of Rome for luxu- 
riousness and ingenuity of water supply. 
Those of the Sacred City were stone- 
built and sunk level with the ground. 
In the sides were excavated the dressing 
rooms before which stood a platform 
containing the smaller baths of hot 
water. Surrounding this was the large 
tank for swimming, provided with the 
means of emptying and filling at pleas- 
ure. There were preaching-halls with 
carved canopies beneath which the 
abbots sat and expounded the Law to 
the assembled congregations. Near 
these were set up the steles, slabs of 
hard stone engraved with the edicts of 
the king. 

There were four great dagobas: Miri- 
savetiya, covering the miraculous mark 
of Buddha’s foot-print ; Runweli, which 
is the most revered at the present day; 
Abayagiria which boasted heretical doc- 
trines; and Jetawanarama, a famous 
sanctuary for outlawed criminals. The 
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The carved canopy of a preaching-hall. 





position of the latter is somewhat re- 
moved from the others, rearing its bulk 
in isolated dignity from the midst of 
dense forest at the head of a beautiful 
reservoir. Seen at the setting of the 
sun, with the glories of the painted sky 
reflected in the water, it makes a won- 
drously effective picture. 

The most sacred enclosure of all was 
encircled by a wall. Within it stands 
the small dagoba, Thuperd4ma, covering 
the collar-bone of the Master. On its 
tee are carved the golden Sun, the silver 
Moon, the brazen Wheel of Life, and 
the bronze Scales of Justice. Near it 
are the tombs of holy Mahinda, and 
that famous princess who brought the 
slip of the Bé-tree concealed in her hair 
to Lanka from Buddha-Gaya, where 
the Master had sat in contemplation 
beneath its boughs. And lastly there 
is the Temple of the Tooth, that 
was destined to become the most fa- 
mous relic of them all. It was not 
enshrined in a dagoba where it could 
never be seen, but in a special temple 
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In the foreground a complete vihara, in the center the dagoba of Runweli and in the left distance the broken 
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spire of Abayagiria. 


to itself. The columns of the inner 
Holy-of-Holies were polished—the only 
ones to be thus treated, and moreover 
they bore capitals of unique design. 
There is considerable discussion as to 
the meaning of these, whether they rep- 
resent a relic of the Hindu worship 
and are a half Dorgee or Thunder-bolt 
of Indra, or if, as seems more likely, 
they are inverted molar teeth. 

It is easy to visualize the magnificent 
religious processions that must have 
once made brilliant this venerable spot; 
the royal elephants with gorgeous trap- 
pings; the torches of the half-nude 
dancers flickering on their bronzed 
skins; the yellow robes of the hosts of 
monks; and the gay colours of the Court 
officials outvieing each other in the 
wealth of those jewels for which their 
Island was famous. The King alone 
would enter the Temple of the Tooth, 
and it was the Lord Arch Abbot who 
had charge of the Holy Relic which had 


become the Symbol of State. One can 
picture Dathu Sena kneeling before the 
open doors of gold giving a view of the 
mysterious Sanctuary heavy with the 
smoke of incense. There stands the 
aged Mahanama robed in rich orange- 
coloured priestly garments, bearing his 
Fan of Office. In the centre of the 
Sanctuary on a golden altar stands a 
dagoba of gold festooned with glitter- 
ing gems. With hands shaking with 
age and religious fervour, the Abbot 
lifts the covering to expose another 
dagoba more richly jewelled than the 
first. Six priceless coverings are re- 
moved till the seventh, studded with 
pearl and sapphire, shines forth. And 
now the acolytes burn fresh grains of 
incense, as they chant, “Sadu, Sadu, 
Praise to Holy Buddha.”’ The seventh 
dagoba is solemnly lifted to reveal the 
Tooth resting on a great cabouchant 
ruby held in a golden lotus. What a 
supreme moment was that for King 
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and Abbot, the Star of Lanka’s 
Destiny ! 

For the Tooth was next enshrined in 
the exquisite Wata Daga at Polonarua. 
From thence it followed the exiles to 
their mountain retreat to be finally 
housed in a temple built on a little 
island in the beautiful lake at Kandy. 
Then Nemesis overtook it, for the 
proselytizing Portuguese seized, what 
to them was an accursed object of 
idolatry, and grinding it to powder 
flung it in the lake. But the Master 
who is ever watching over His faithful, 
miraculously restored it (considerably 
larger in size), to the place of honor in 
the hearts of the Sinhalese. Once more 
it reposes beneath its coverings of 
jewelled dagobas in the picturesque 
Temple of the Tooth in Kandy. 

In the midst of the forest glades of 
Anuradhapura are to be found the 
ruins where the various colonies of cer- 
tain sects of Buddhist monks resided. 
Amongst these were those who, like 
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The Sanctuary of the Temple of the Tooth, the Shrine 
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of the Star of Lanka. 
the dervishes of the Soudan, dressed 
only in rags, and eat nothing save the 
scraps of food others chose to give them. 
Their monasteries were built on solid 
rocks, in which the natural pockets 
formed baths, for, though ragged, they 
were clean. 

The others were more of the hermit 
order, living solitary in caves for shelter. 
All the country is strewn with great 
boulders forming natural caves. Some- 
times they were split in twain by light- 
ning. Always there was cut a drip- 
ledge above so that the rain should not 
run inside the cave, and below this was 
carved the name of the occupant in 
ancient Brahmilipi characters that can 
be plainly read today. 

When the moon is full is the time to 
visit the Sacred Bé-tree in its grey- 
walled enclosure where the monkeys 
chatter at the intruder from the boughs 
of the grove of ficus, scions of the parent 
tree. All about the old tree are built 
shrines over the imprint of the foot of 














A monk’s bath in which the only bathers now are frogs. 


the Buddha, or little temples where- 
in He sits in solitary contemplation. 
Moss grown steps lead up to where the 
old boughs are decorated with little 
white flags, the simple offerings of 
piouspilgrims. Theheart-shapedleaves, 
forever twisting in the silver light, 
seem to be whispering prayers. A 
yellow-robed priest passes like a shadow 
up the steps, pausing to light a per- 
fumed joss-stick on a flower-laden altar. 
So silent and mysterious is the whole 
scene one appears to absorb the very 
atmosphere of those ancient days of 
glory when the Sacred City stood 
proudly on her pinnacle of fame. 

Regretfully one leaves this fascinat- 
ing city of dead history to seek out the 
sequel to her fall. 


POLONARUWA 


The road to the second city of the 
Sinhalese kingdom leads through dense 
jungle interspersed with vistas of vivid 
green rice fields and little villages of 


thatched huts. Several of the great 
reservoirs are passed, placid sheets of 
water veiled with water-lilies, and the 
haunt of water-fowl and crocodile. At 
Kela-Kewa, a pathetic scene of the old 
history was enacted. Kassyapa, the bas- 
tard son of Dathu Sena, revolted 
against his father and taking him pris- 
oner banished the heir, Prince Moggal- 
lana, to India. The usurper accused 
the King of hiding treasure; “I have no 
treasure left,’’ declared poor old Dathu 
Sena. “Thou hast stolen my crown, 
exiled my son, and degraded my friend 
Mahanama. These were my only 
treasure.” 

At last, driven to desperation by 
daily torture, the King said he would 
take them to where the remainder of 
his wealth was stored. So he led them 
to Kela-Kewa. Delighting in his tem- 
porary freedom, the old man stripped 
and bathed in the cool and pleasant 
waters that he loved, for the building 
of this reservoir had been one of the 
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The ruins of Polonaruwa. The second Temple of the Tooth is on the right and the noble Abbot’s palace in 
the center. 


chief works of his reign. Those upon 
the bank grew impatient, and demanded 
the treasure. “Treasure?’’ replied the 
King in a mild voice. ‘What more do 
ye require than this my Kela-Kewa? 
Do not the revenues from the rice-fields 
it irrigates fill the coffers of the king- 
dom? Dost thou not see the gold 
gilding the waters? And behold the sil- 
ver of my treasure house.” Flinging 
up the water, it fell in a shining shower 
upon the silver hair of the old man. 
Perceiving that his father had but 
fooled him, the irate Kassyapa ordered 
that he be walled up alive in the palace 
and left to die. And thus passed the 
great Dathu Sena. 

Polonaruwa is much smaller in extent 
than Anuradhapura, and naturally these 
buildings of a much later date remain 
in a far better state of preservation. 
Thus their grandeur is more readily 
visualized as their ruins stand amidst 
the fair surroundings of green jungles 
and peaceful lake. 
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The most attractive temple is that 
of the Wata Dagé in which reposed the 
Sacred Tooth. Its circular proportions 
are noble, and the carvings most artist- 
ically and beautifully rendered. The 
pierced floral balustrade and the carved 
capitals are exquisite in design and 
execution. The most impressive temple 
is one that assumes truly the propor- 
tions of a cathedral, with nave and 
transepts. At the end stands the re- 
mains of a gigantic preaching Buddha. 
Only the feet and the lower half of the 
robe now remain to hint at the once 
majestic proportions of the figure. 
Many of the buildings still retain the 
plaster which covered the brick, and 
here and there may still be traced the 
gay decorations which once painted 
the surface. Carved from the living 
rock lies the heroic figure of the Buddha 
in the attitude in which He passed to 
gain Nirvana. Beside Him stands 
Ananda, His beloved disciple, who was 
to Him what John was to Christ. When 
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Sacred Thuperama, the shrine of Buddha's 
collar-bone. 


the setting sun softens the worn fea- 
tures of the Disciple, the face becomes 
astonishingly realistic, assuming an ex- 
pression of resigned sadness at the 
departure of his Master. 

There is a Preaching Hall of great 
beauty and unusual design. On the 
dais stand eight waved columns, and 
surrounding it a remarkable stone balus- 
trade carved to represent a wooden 
fence. Many days can one spend wan- 
dering amidst these ruined temples and 
palaces, or roaming the winding paths 
of the jungle where the sambur haunt 
the shadows, and the royal peacock 
spreads the splendor of his‘train. 


SIGIRIYA 

Out of the massed tops of the jungle 
trees towers the great rock of Sigiriya, 
the Fortress of the Lion. Its gray sides 
are streaked with red,—not with the 
blood of its history, but the stain of the 
bricks from the ruined Citadel that 
once crowned its summit. It appears 
to be absolutely unscalable, for the en- 
tire top overhangs the sides. 

The usurper Kassyapa, having 
reigned several years at Anuradhapura, 
fled before the army which his brother 
Moggallana had raised in India to as- 
sist him regain his lost throne. Kas- 
syapa had the genius of the engineer, 
and this impregnable rock took his 
fancy. On its summit he decided to 
build his Citadel and found a new king- 
dom. And just as the swallows con- 
struct their clever nests against the 
side of a house, so Kassyapa built an 
ascending gallery against the face of 
the rock. Halfway up it came to a 
terrace, and here the artist combined 
with the engineer, resulting in a truly 
heroic conception. For, seated with 
his back to the sheer cliff, Kassyapa 
created a colossal lion. Between its 
great paws stood a portal from which 
rose a staircase through the interior of 
the beast, till one stood upon its giant 
head. Here, in the shape of a wooden 
crown, rested the key of the Citadel. 
For should the enemy gain access to the 
gallery, this wooden crown could be 
destroyed at a moment’s notice and 
thus render the summit impregnable. 
From this crown the gallery continued 
till it reached the overhanging gallery 
that ran round the entire top in order 
to enlarge the surface of the three acres 
on which the Citadel stood. There 
were palaces and barracks, temples and 
granaries, and all were so carefully tiled 
that every drop of water shed by the 
rain was conserved in cleverly con- 
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structed tanks cut in the solid rock. 
For to withstand a long siege, a suffi- 
cient water supply was of paramount 
importance. How noble and imposing 
must that white citadel crowning the 
gray rock have appeared in the days of 
its glory. 

At the base of the rock lay a tumbled 
mass of great boulders, and these 
Kassyapa linked together with stone 
walls to make the outer defences of the 
city that spread around his citadel. 
He constructed a large reservoir to irri- 
gate the rice fields and make his realm 
rich and prosperous. As time went on 
he added many adornments to his crea- 
tion, and the sides of the rock served 
as canvasses for wonderful pictures, 
fragments of which are still preserved. 
They consist in the heads of beautiful 
maidens carrying flowers in procession 
as an offering to Buddha. As one wan- 
ders about the summit and contem- 
plates the superb panorama of the sea 
of jungle stretching to the Kandyan 
mountains, one can picture the king 
seated on his stone divan beneath a 
canopy, complacently contemplating 
the rich realm of his creation spread 
beneath his feet. In the little cave, 
lodged in the side of the cliff, one can 
trace the smoke of the watchman’s lamp 
and the polished niche into which fitted 
his naked back. And it was from one 
of these that a watchman first saw the 
flash of spears that heralded the advent 
of the advancing armies of King Mog- 
gallana. 

For Kassyapa lived in his isolated 
citadel fearing only the wrath of God 
and the vengeance of his brother. And 
now his time had come. At least he 
was no coward, for he descended from 
his fortress and gave his brother battle. 
The jungle echoed with the clash of 
arms, startling the deer, and sending the 
peacocks screaming to the tree-tops. 
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The Wata Dage, the Temple of the Tooth with its 
exquisite carving. 


Stubbornly resisting, the armies of 
Kassyapa slowly fell back before the 
triumphant arms of Maggallana. Gath- 
ering his scattered men, Kassyapa him- 
self led the charge as the sun set, in a 
last desperate effort to turn the tide. 
The huge elephant he rode lunged for- 
ward at the mahout’s prick of the ankus. 
Suddenly the beast halted, for right in 
his path lay a morass. And the setting 
sun had colored it the tint of blood! 
Vainly the mahout endeavored to drive 
him forward, till he dug the ankus into 
the tender spot behind the ear. Mad- 
dened with pain and fear the elephant 
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The stone fence and waved columns of a preaching-hall. 
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The outer defences of Sigriya with linking walls. A water cistern on top of rock. 
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King Kassyapa’s seat. 
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raised his trunk and dragged the ma- 
hout down to trample him to death 
beneath his feet. Then he turned and 
fled, crashing through the jungle growth 
in frantic flight. 

At the sight of the leader in full flight, 
the soldiers of Kassyapa threw down 
their arms and fled, leaving Moggallana 
conqueror of the day. 

In a dark glade the king’s elephant 
came to a halt, and trembling violently, 
stood still. By a miracle Kassyapa had 
not been swept off by the boughs. Now 
he raised himself from the elephant’s 
back to which he had clung, and realized 
that he was deserted and alone. With 
a bitter heart he recognized that the 
day was lost. Crushed and dispirited, 
Kassyapa raised his eyes to where the 
new moon shone in the heavens, and 
above the tree-tops he saw the seated 
Lion of his creation. His cold eyes ap- 
peared to look down at the fallen king 
in supreme contempt, his lips to curl 





The recumbent Buddha carved from the living rock. At his head mourns his disciple Ananda. 


in disdain as though he divined the 
thought that filled the craven heart of 
Kassyapa. 

Shuddering, the king turned his hag- 
gard eyes on the gloomy depths of the 
jungle. And there, standing beneath 
a twisted ficus tree, Kassyapa saw the 
wraith of his murdered father! With 
a smothered cry, the king drew his 
sword, and bowing his head to his doom, 
plunged it in his breast. Feeling the 
hot blood running down his flank, the 
elephant lifted high his trunk and star- 
tled the night with so shrill a scream 
that those upon the Lion Rock trembled 
with fear. And at the same moment, 
there shot across the sky a star of bril- 
liant light. And the people cried: 
“The King is dead! The Star of Lanka 
falls!”’ 

So fell the kingdom of Kassyapa the 
regicide. But the Rock remains as a 
lasting monument to his ingenuity and 
skill. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPANESE ART 
SEVEN ANCIENT SCREEN PAINTINGS WITH COMMENTARY 


By JOSEPH DAHLMAN, S. J. 


Professor in the Tokyo Imperial University 


HE theme common to all the 

paintings here reproduced photo- 

graphically is the earliest inter- 
course between Japan and the West 
(1542-1614) represented in the art of 
that time. 

The photographs reproduce paintings 
of the sort used to decorate Japanese 
folding screens. Six such screens, the 
best extant, have been chosen for this 
purpose. The name of the present 
owner of each screen accompanies the 
group of cuts representing each of the 
paintings. On account of the difficulty 
experienced in attempting to photo- 
graph an entire folding screen on one 
plate, it was found necessary in most 
cases to take several photographs of 
each screen which can easily be pieced 
together by reference to the numbers 
affixed to our cuts. 

At the outset it will be interesting to 
investigate the origin and age of these 
paintings. Their date can be deter- 
mined with sufficient accuracy by inter- 
nal evidence. They can not be later 
than 1614, for they must have been 
executed at a date prior to the terrible 
persecution which wiped out the flour- 
ishing church of Japan. This persecu- 
tion was inaugurated in 1614 by the 
decree of the Regent Ieyasu ordering 
the expulsion from Japan of all mis- 
sionaries, the destruction of all their 
churches and religious houses and the 
cessation of all Christian religious prac- 
tices under pain of capital punishment. 

Now, these paintings portray a situa- 
tion the very opposite of what pre- 
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vailed after 1614. They depict a time 
when the Japanese enjoyed the fullest 
liberty in their intercourse with the 
Occidental merchants and Christian 
missionaries. 

We see ships arriving with merchants 
and missionaries on board. The Mis- 
sionary Fathers appear in the streets 
on the way to the harbor to greet their 
newly arriving brethren. The churches 
are wide open. In them we can see the 
mass being celebrated. The faithful 
are assisting at the service; both Portu- 
guese gentlemen and Japanese Samurai 
being easily recognized in the congre- 
gation by the swords they are wearing. 
Alongside of the Church and opening 
into it we see just such a small Cate- 
chism Hall as may be seen in Japan to- 
day, providing for the instruction of 
the prospective converts. It is a real 
Japanese room with mats (tatami) and 
folding screens (byobu). In this room 
one of the Fathers seated in a chair 
—not squatting (suwarete) on the 
floor—gives instruction to the samurai. 
A cursory glance suffices to show us 
that these pictures reflect that memo- 
rable period of easy and amicable in- 
tercourse during which thousands of 
Japanese each year were added to the 
Catholic Church, whose visible head, 
the Pope, is actually represented in one 
of the scenes. 

After the year 1614, no Japanese 
painter would have dared to select as a 
theme for artistic treatment the inter- 
course between his people and the Occi- 
dentals, especially the missionaries, the 





I 1. Portuguese residing in Japan. 


hated proscribed “Bateren.’’ He would 
not have dared to exhibit the very 
persons who had been banished, the 
churches which had been destroyed 
and the rites and customs which were 
forbidden under pain of death. 

But how long before 1614 were these 
paintings conceived and executed? The 
answer to this question also is furnished 
by the pictures themselves, in the char- 
acter and variety of the missionaries 
who are represented. The four reli- 
gious orders which at the close of the 
period in question were working in 
Japan are all represented and can be 
easily distinguished. Most numerous 
are the Jesuits, who had been the first 
to arrive in this field under their immor- 
tal leader, St. Francis Xavier. They 
are identified at once by their black 
habits and by the student’s cap or 
biretta which most of them are wearing 
(Plates I, II, Vand VI). Next in point 
of numbers are the Dominicans, equally 
recognizable by their long white habit 
which appears under the black scapular 
characteristic of their order. The dress 
of these two orders is conspicuous in the 
pictures but it is not difficult to iden- 
tify a Franciscan and an Augustinian 
in Plate VI. 


Imperial Household, Tokyo. 


Now from 1549 to 1595 the Jesuits 
were the only religious order in Japan. 
In 1595 the Franciscans arrived, fol- 
lowed shortly after by Dominicans and 
Augustinians. The real development 
of these last three orders can only be 
dated from about 1600 and came to a 
tragic though glorious end in 1614. 
Hence, pictures representing the simul- 
taneous activities of these four orders 
can have originated only between 1600 
and 1614. Thus we have before our 
eyes the Church of Japan when she 
was in the most flourishing condition 
with a membership approximating one 
million communicants. This new and 
remote bit of Christendom is portrayed 
to the life by contemporary artists who 
evidently deemed the entrance of Chris- 
tianity into the Sunrise Land a theme 
worthy of their best skill. 

In attempting to fix on the dwelling- 
place of our unknown artist we are left 
somewhat to our own conjectures. 
Yet even here we need indulge in no 
haphazard guess-work. Strong indica- 
tions point to Nagasaki as the place 
where our pictures originated. 

First of all, the painter must have 
lived at a place where he was granted 
ample opportunity to witness the arrival 
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I 2. Portuguese calling to examine a picture of the Pope. 


of the Portuguese merchant ships, truly 
majestic by comparison with the Japa- 
nese craft of those days, the solemn pro- 
cessions of Portuguese merchants bring- 
ing all sorts of presents—horses, fine 
dogs, tigers, lions and musical or scien- 
tific instruments—destined to make an 
impression on the Japanese authorities 
and win their favor. The vivid por- 
trayals of the sailors aboard a Portu- 
guese galleon, his risky tasks and acro- 
batic feats, the picturesque processions 
of gallant knights, of mariners, of negro 
porters and of servants are unques- 
tionably taken from life by an eye- 
witness of these scenes. To witness 
such scenes no place gave him an oppor- 
tunity comparable to that afforded by 
Nagasaki, the principal seaport visited 
by the Portuguese in their commercial 
intercourse with Japan. 

Only at Nagasaki, moreover, could 
the painter have seen the splendid 
churches and extensive residences of 
the several religious orders and wit- 
nessed the rites, ceremonies and usages 
of the religion so recently introduced 
into Japan. For this painter’s knowl- 
edge of Catholic life was not at all 
superficial. Only a Christian painter of 
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Imperial Household, Tokyo. 


the time of Ieyasu could have seized 
upon and so well depicted the salient 
activities of Christian life, the priest 
saying mass assisted by his two aco- 
lytes, the faithful devoutly following the 
ceremonial or attentively listening to 
the instructions of the father, whose 
very spectacles are included among the 
details so minutely observed. Nagasaki 
was the metropolitan city of the Japa- 
nese Church. Here the Dominicans, 
Franciscans and Augustinians succes- 
sively established themselves after 1595 
by the side of the Jesuits, who had been 
laboring there unaided since 1549. 
This was, therefore, the city which 
afforded the painter every opportunity 
to become acquainted with the full 
development of the Church between 
1600 and 1614, that Church of Naga- 
saki, destined so soon to become the 
mother of some of the greatest heroes 
of Japan and indeed of all Christendom. 

This very Church appears before our 
eyes across an interval of three cen- 
turies, not conjured up by the pencil 
of a far distant artist guided only by 
his imagination, but flashed before us 
by a contemporary of the events, by a 
Japanese painter who saw what he has 
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depicted and who now lets us see 
through his eyes what passed before 
him on the shores of Nagasaki Bay, in 
the streets, in the churches and in pri- 
vate or community residences. 

These pictures are therefore con- 
temporary documents written in colors 
and reflecting one of the most beautiful 
episodes in Church History. In spite 
of the strangeness of the style, the 
coloring at times questionable (as when 
the artist tries to catch the facial tints 
of strange races), the Christian spec- 
tator, acquainted with that glorious 
history, can not but look upon these 
relics with the feeling of awe akin to 
that we feel in surveying the pathetic 
treasures of the Catacombs. This 
young fervent heroic Christianity just 
about to be crushed by a storm of worse 
than Roman persecution was immor- 
talized by the pictorial art of Japan. 
The most promising development of 
the work of the Apostle of the Indies 
thus becomes a distinct episode in the 
history of Christian art. These pic- 
tures, once the adornment of some 
well-to-do Japanese Christian home, are 
the sole surviving Japanese monuments 
of a period of which every relic bear- 
ing the hated signs of Christianity— 
churches, schools, houses—has been 
sedulously and utterly destroyed. 


ARTISTIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THESE 
PAINTINGS 


The seven pictures here reproduced 
have certain features in common. In 
general, we observe that the painter 
exhibits the intercourse between Japan 
and the West through a combined por- 
trayal of commerce and religion. Con- 
sequently each screen naturally falls 
into two divisions. The left (from the 
beholder’s viewpoint) is dedicated to 
commerce and the right to religion. 
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Screen I, which is in the possession 
of the Imperial Household, is the only 
one which makes a slight departure 
from this rule. Here the division 1 
is exclusively devoted to commerce, 
showing on the beholder’s left the 
arrival of a merchantman and, on the 
right, the residence of the merchants. 
But aboard a small boat approaching 
the shore, a Jesuit is placed and another 
one appears amid the small group on 
the shore. 

In all the other pictures we observe 
on our left the incoming of western 
commerce represented now by a ship, 
now by an ambassadorial procession; 
on our right enters Western Religion 
shown in the streets by the Fathers 
going down seaward to meet the pro- 
cession of their compatriots (III 3, 
IV 2, V 3, VI 2), shown in the residences 
by the Fathers giving instructions (V 3, 
VI 2) or saying mass (V 3) or showing 
honor to a picture of the Pope (I 2), or 
enjoying the simple pleasures of a re- 
ligious community at home (II 2, 3, 
III 3). 

The general idea dominating the 
commercial side of the pictures is quite 
simple and clear. The merchant arrives 
aboard a magnificent galleon, the fine 
equipment of which captivated the eyes 
of the Japanese; he marches in solemn 
procession to the residence of the Japa- 
nese authorities to present his creden- 
tials; he displays his magnificence and 
attracts attention by his retinue of 
picturesquely attired Knights and men- 
at-arms headed by their commander, 
who walks under a ceremonial umbrella. 
The merchant, moreover, creates quite 
a stir by the display of various presents 
carried by negroes, themselves another 
novelty to the Japanese. The merchant 
finally appears in his factory, residing 
there in comfort and transacting busi- 
ness with the merchants of Japan. 
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The religious half of the screens is 
devoted to exhibiting the position,the 
work and the general characteristics of 
the messengers of the new Western 
religion. The Japanese artist brings 
out this dominant idea by methods 
quite in accord with the ancient tradi- 
tions of Japanese art. It is a distinctive 
feature of ancient Japanese art, as 
applied to screen painting, to exhibit 
small pictures which indicate in a few 
strokes and in minute scenes the idea 
which the artist is developing. The 
idyllic becomes symbolic. So here. 

We must not expect a photographic 
reproduction of the whole religious life 
of the people whom the artist portrays. 
His method is a symbolism based on a 
few genuine characteristics realistically 
and vividly portrayed. This is clear 
in the little pictures (truly idyls) that 
represent the messenger of the west- 
ern religion as priest (saying mass), 
and as teacher, instructing a group of 
Samurai. This symbolism is especially 
notable in the scene which shows in the 
background the picture of the Holy 
Father (I 2) protected by curtains 
which have just been drawn, and in the 
foreground the missionaries showing 
honor and reverence to the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The painter was evidently 
impressed by the international charac- 
ter of the western religion with its 
capital at the ancient centre of western 
civilization and its influence reaching 
out to so many races, several of which 
actually appear in the religious scenes. 
The unity and universality of the great 
family of Christendom under that ven- 
erable “Ruler of Doctrine’? whose 
teachers had reached even the Sunrise 
Land has inspired the artist and been 
by him vividly suggested on the screen. 
The loyalty of the early Japanese 
Christians to the Head of Catholic 
Christendom finds here its first artistic 


expression. The life of the Fathers as 
members of a religious community is 
admirably portrayed in scenes II 2 and 
3 and in III 2 and 3. The faces are 
far from beautiful, but this detracts 
naught from the historic interest of the 
scene into which the painter (a con- 
temporary of the great Shogun Ieyasu) 
leads the spectator and introduces him 
to one of the many religious communi- 
ties at that time dwelling in Japan. 

Especially noteworthy is the care 
which the painter took to throw around 
the foreign element, newly entering his 
country, an atmosphere thoroughly and 
genuinely Japanese. Merchant and 
missionary are living in Japan and in 
the midst of Japanese neighbors. The 
groups of Japanese Samurai in the 
streets looking with peaceful surprise 
and curiosity at the strange figures 
passing along the highway (VI 1 and 
VI 2) or viewing the procession from 
the windows (V2 ) or from shops, these 
are scenes taken from real life. There 
are other idyllic scenes, ladies playing 
in a room or walking in the streets 
(II 1, II 3, I 2). The tea merchant 
(II 3), the old grandfather calling the 
little boy’s attention to the strangers 
(I 2), the nobleman on his journey 
accompanied by his armed retainers 
(IV 2); how true to life are not all these 
details. We find ourselves really in the 
Old Japan of the first Japanese Chris- 
tians. We are transported thither not 
by the magic of some fond imagina- 
tion, but by the artistry of a Japanese 
painter who lived at that very time. 
A Japanese atmosphere surrounds the 
spectator ; he breathes an historic atmos- 
phere in the midst of an heroic genera- 
tion which a few years later showed to 
what heights the loyalty of a Samurai 
could attain when thousands sacrificed 
their all and life itself out of devoted 
loyalty to the Lord of Lords. 
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THE BELL 


In conclusion we append the picture 
of an old bell, once belonging to a 
Church of the Society of Jesus, in 
Japan. As the date 1577 indicates, the 
bell was cast in that year. The emblem 
I H S shows that it was cast for a Jesuit 
church. This church was none other 
than the first Church erected by Father 
Organtini in Miyako, the ancient Japa- 
nese Capital, now known as Kyoto. 
Since the time when St. Francis Xavier 
had made his fruitless journey to the 
Capital amid untold sufferings, it had 
been the desire of his successors to estab- 
lish themselves in that City. But all 
attempts to enter “The Holy City” of 
Japan had failed. It was the great and 
powerful Nobunaga, a friend of the 
Fathers, who twenty-six years after the 
journey of St. Francis gave to Father 
Organtini a small but favorably located 
piot of ground with permission to erect 
a church thereon. 

“And there the heathen prince, Arviragus, 
Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to build; 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh 
A little lonely church in days of yore.” 

But Nobunaga was more generous 
than Arviragus and the Japanese 
Church was somewhat more sightly 
than the British one. The non-Chris- 
tian Japanese called it Nambanji, the 
Temple of the Southern Barbarians, 
because the Europeans had come to 
Japan by way of the Spanish and Portu, 
guese colonies in Southern Asia. From 
this not very flattering name, the Bell 
is still called “The Bell of Nambanji.”’ 
When the church was destroyed on the 
outbreak of the persecution in 1614, 
this bell was given to a Buddhist tem- 
ple in Kyoto. There it has remained 
until the present day. Several years 
ago it was exhibited in the Imperial 
Museum at Ueno in Tokyo. On this 
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occasion our photographs of it were 
taken. 

The tones of this bell take us back 
to the great days when it was the 
mouthpiece of the flourishing church 
of the ancient capital, a Christian com- 
munity numbering in 1614 some fifteen 
thousand zealous souls. In answer to 
its voice at daybreak, noon and sunset 
they united with their fellow Christians 
throughout the earth in paying the 
homage of the Angelus to Our Lord 
and His Virgin Mother, at a time when 
their hallowed names had not yet been 
uttered on the banks of the Mississippi, 
the Hudson or the Potomac. It is 
the fond hope of the Jesuit Fathers 
that their ancient relic may yet come 
to summon to Christian worship the 
students of their rising university in 
Tokyo. 
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BYZANTINE TEXTILES 


By ROGER GILMAN AND JANE BOWLER GILMAN 


ILKS and spices,—the magic of the 
East is in the words, for these two 
products were more sought after 

than any other goods of the caravan 
trade. 

Silk in all probability originated in 
China but was known all over Asia 
long before it was introduced into 
Europe. We know that it was worn 
by one of Alexander’s generals and there 
is mention made of it by Aristotle, but 
the monopoly was held in the Orient 
until Justinian established the silk 
weaving industry in Byzantium in the 
6th century. 

Curiously enough most of the speci- 
mens of Byzantine fabrics that have 
come down to us were originally the 
shrouds of saints or the wrappings of 
relics. In the great traffic in the bones 
of saints and martyrs during the Mid- 
dle Ages quantities of these shrouds 
were carried all over Europe. Silk was 
the most precious of fabrics; just as we 
find all the skill of the goldsmith lav- 
ished on the reliquaries, so the remains 
themselves were wrapped in the rarest 
material to be obtained. Later a new 
value having been imparted to the 
stuffs by contact with the relics, they 
were made into altar cloths, vestments, 
or even introduced into royal robes. 

Even stranger is it that these tissues 
do not contain Christian subjects in 
their patterns, though being put to a 
distinctly religious use. Even centuries 
after we know that many of the silks 
must have been woven by Greeks, we 
find the same Oriental character of de- 
sign continuing. So strong was the 
impress of the East that it seemed im- 
possible to disassociate the material 
from the pattern, as we today find it 
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difficult to imagine a rug of Western 
design. 

The art was Persian of the Sassanian 
dynasty, 226-641 A. D., not Chinese 
or Hindu as one might have supposed. 
Evidently Persia was the market from 
which Byzantium obtained her silks and 
Persian designs were reproduced for 
centuries. 

Let us examine first a bit of the Man- 
tle of St. Fridolin from the church at 
Sackingen (Fig. 1), dating from the 6th 
or 7th century of our era.’ Here we 
note some of the chief Sassanian char- 
acteristics. First we have a design 
within a design. Regarded as merely 
spots of color the brick red medallions 
touching each other are excellent. Ex- 
cellent, too, is the shape of the lozenges 
patterned in green and yellow and brick 
formed between the circles. Then the 
space within the circle is harmoniously 
filled and every part of the figures has 
its decorative function to perform. The 
confronted riders bend back over the 
saddle and their scarves are blown over 
their shoulders in such a way as to 
leave the center free. This forms an 
area similar to a lozenge, repeating 
the shape of the lozenge of the main de- 
sign. Again we observe that this area 
is brick red and not patterned, whereas 
the horsemen give an effect of pattern 
by the detail of their draperies and are 
in green and yellow and brick. We 
therefore have a small plain lozenge 
within the circle and a larger figured 
lozenge without. An added effect is 
obtained by a straight band of blue and 
tan, including not only the smaller ovals 
but that part of the horsemen in line 
with them, and only broken by the 


1 Lessing Gewebensammlung, vol. I, plate 9. Dalton, Byzan- 
tine Art and Archaeology, p. 590. 
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Figure 1—Fragment of the Mantle of St. Fridolin from the Church at Sackingen, 6-7th Century. 
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plain lozenge shaped area of the larger 
medallions. It is remarkable that so 
complicated a pattern in form and color 
has been carried out so harmoniously. 

The subject-matter is also typically 
Sassanian, the pleasure of the chase 
and the knowledge of horsemanship of 
the Medes being reproduced on similar 
scenes in many silks. One is reminded 
by the skill with which the riders are 
discharging their bows with both hands 
while controlling their horses with the 
knees only, of the famous education of 
the Persian boy who was taught “to 
ride, to shoot and to speak the truth.’’ 





Fig. 2. Silk found in the Sancta Sanctorum, now 
in the Vatican, 6-7th Century. 


In the silk found in the Sancta Sanc- 
torum, now in the Vatican (Fig. 2), we 
see a typically Persian scheme.’ The 
lions are represented in duplicate de- 
sign face to face and back to back, a 
device which we find recurring con- 
stantly, and even see today in the sup- 
porters of the heraldic shield. One ques- 
tions whether the idea may not have 
formed a part of the booty of the Crusa- 
ders. 

No more interesting bit of Byzantine 
tissue has come down to us than the 
fragment of the shroud of Charlemagne 
(Fig. 3).27. Whether it was the original 


shroud and so dates from his burial in 
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814 A. D., or whether it was wrapped 
around the body when the Emperor 
Otto re-entombed it in 1000 A. D. we 
do not know. In either case it is suffi- 
ciently interesting and truly regal in its 
plan. The elephants are in dull golden 
yellow on a purplish ground, their trap- 
pings and the conventionalized indica- 
tions of their anatomy in two shades of 
blue. Again we note that the design is 
enclosed in circles, “rotata’”’ as they 
were called and that its Persian charac- 
ter is emphasized by the Tree of 
Life in front of which the elephant 
stands. 

Quite as effective are the lions in a 
specimen of silk at Dusseldorf (Fig. 4).* 
It has an inscription with the names of 
Constantine VIII and Basil II, and so 
enables us to date it positively between 
976 and 1025 A. D. The ground is pur- 
ple, the lions yellow with blue details; 
a color scheme similar to that of the 
elephants just described. The extra- 
ordinary skill with which the lions are 
made to step forward despite the con- 
ventional mane, face and tail is as Per- 
sian as anything we have remarked in 
the other fragments. Everywhere the 
art is full of life and movement and 
shows great vigor in drawing. Two 
beasts will often be seen in a death 
grapple, and will lose nothing of their 
reality by being depicted as green and 
covered with small red leaves! This 
representing an animal with an all-over 
pattern instead of his hide is again 
characteristic of Sassanian workman- 
ship. 

We do find, however, some textiles 
that are By zantine in design. Such is 
the specimen from Aix-la- Chapelle, now 
at Cluny (Fig. 5), where a charioteer 
is seen with his four horses and attend- 


1 Dalton, p. 593. fig. 373. 

2? Lessing, vol. II plates 3 and 4. See cover picture, Fragment 
from the Shroud of Charlemagne from Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3 Lessing, vol. II, plate 21 Dalton, p. 594. fig. 374. 
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ants.’ This is a true Byzantine subject 
for the whole of the life of the city cen- 
tered about the chariot races of the 
circus. The population even was di- 
vided into rival factions,—the blues and 
the greens, according to which color 
the individual backed in the amphi- 
theatre. Here again the design is yel- 
low, this time on a background of pur- 
plish blue. The conception is extremely 
realistic and courageously carried out, 
yet the Sassanian tradition has caused 
the design to be admirably planned to 
fit the encircling border and the horses 
are arranged in such a way that their 
prancings cause them to present them- 
selves face to face and back to back. It 
is a consummate piece of skill, hardly 
surpassed in the field of design. 

Western Mediaeval art learned much 
from the Orient in architecture, ivory 
and mosaic, but surely nowhere was 
the effect deeper nor more lasting than 
in the art of silk weaving. The long 
monopoly of the Eastern workmen to 
which we have already referred was 
only partly broken by Justinian’s in- 
dustry. The Greeks learned their trade 
from the Eastern craftsmen and repro- 
duced their patterns. When in turn 
other centers of industry were founded, 
first in Sicily, then in Italy and France 
they drew their inspiration from Byzan- 
tium, Greek workmen were imported 
and the Eastern tradition was handed 
on. One phase of this tradition was 
the all over pattern which continued 
not only in silks but in other woven 
fabrics, and even in tooled leather. If 
we remember that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ornamented their garments and 
hangings with borders only we shall see 
what an innovation this was. 

Another phase was the repetition of 


1 Migeon, Tissues de Soie Decors Sassanides et Byzantins, Ga- 
zette des Beaux Arts, Series 3, vol. 40, p. 483-485. Lessing, vol. I, 
plate 22. 
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the design. We are reminded that it 
is to the Arabs that we owe our numer- 
als and the science of algebra, and so 
need not be surprised that a mathe- 
matical turn was given to art as well. 
The original Persian design enclosed in 
medallions or lozenges continued for a 
long time, but when European origi- 
nality broke through the frame, the idea 
of repetition remained. Even today in 
our silks and velvets, our cottons and 
wall-papers we see the design, however 
free constantly repeating itself. All 
unconsciously we are using Sassanian 
principles of design. 

But it was not only through the 
establishment of silk manufacture that 
the Eastern forms spread. Silk is light 
and easily carried and the stuffs them- 
selves were transported into every cor- 
ner of Europe. Our illustrations show 
how widely scattered these textiles were 
and later as the trade increased they 
were for sale in every Western port and 
fair. The center of all this Eastern 
export was naturally Byzantium, to 
which in the gloom of the Dark Ages all 
Europe turned for light and learning. 
Rome was in eclipse and the splendor 
of the capital on the Bosphorus cap- 
tivated the imagination of all. It lay 
too upon the route of the pilgrim to the 
Holy Land and long before the Crusades 
was held high in religious veneration. 
Repeatedly when its power seemed 
broken, a new vigor would animate the 
Eastern Empire, again and again the 
lost provinces of the Western Mediter- 
ranean came under its sway and a new 
era of art and letters was born. To 
Byzantium all eyes were turned. When 
it fell and the trade with the Orient was 
cut off, our own continent was found 
in the eternal quest for silks and spices. 

Providence, R. I. 
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THE GRANT MEMORIAL IN WASHINGTON 


By HELEN WRIGHT 


HE great Memorial to General 

Ulysses S. Grant, in its beautiful 

setting at the head of the Mall, is 
at last to be dedicated April 27th. 

For twenty years, since Congress 
first passed an act providing for it and 
named the Commission to select the 
site, the sculptor and architect—we 
have watched its progress. First the 
large marble platform upon which it 
stands, then after many years the plac- 
ing of the groups of Artillery and Cav- 
alry and finally, only a year ago, the 
grim figure of General Grant on the 
horse was placed in the center on the 
high marble pedestal. 

It has been worth waiting for, this 
magnificent work of art, unusual, origi- 
nal, dramatic and inspiring. It is the 
life work of the sculptor, Henry Merwin 
Shrady, who has given to it his best 
years. It is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of modern sculpture and its 
story is absorbing and as effective as 
the strange figure for whom it is con- 
ceived. 

When the models in the competition 
were submitted twenty years ago to 
the jury selected to make the choice 
—Daniel Burnham, Charles McKim, 
Augustus Saint Gaudens and Daniel 
Chester French—the one that made 
the greatest impression upon the sculp- 
tor Saint Gaudens was discovered to 
be—when the sealed envelop contain- 
ing the name of the competitor was 
opened—that of a comparatively un- 
known sculptor. However, Saint Gau- 
dens was sure; and after another 
larger model was made, the award was 
given to him, with Edward P. Casey as 
the associate architect. 

Mr. Shrady up to that time had only 
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made the equestrian statue of George 
Washington for Brooklyn and the 
heroic buffaloes for the grounds of the 
Pan American Exposition. He had 
been almost entirely self-taught, ani- 
mal sculpture making its strongest 
appeal to him. An interesting story 
is told of his early art interests. 

Soon after completing his studies 
at Columbia University he was taken 
ill with typhoid fever and during a 
long convalescence he amused himself 
sketching. His course of study had 
given him some knowledge of anatomy 
and with his interest in animals he 
spent much time at the Zoo, learning 
to know them better. But no idea 
of seriously taking up Art had occurred 
to him. 

However, a sketch that he made of a 
dog exhibited at the National Academy 
was sold for fifty dollars, an unexpected 
pleasure and inspiration to the artist. 
After that he began modelling animals 
in clay. It was his successful winning 
of the Washington Statue competition 
that decided him to submit a model for 
the Grant Memorial. 

The plan is distinctly original, the 
great platform 265 feet long, with two 
groups of men and horses at opposite 
ends, one representing the cavalry, 
with a tumultuous on-rush that is dra- 
matically realistic, the other a field bat- 
tery wheeling into position, the horses 
straining with the weight of the heavy 
cannon. 

At the four corners of this platform 
are four large lions to protect the flags 
of the Army of the United States. They 
guard the great marble pedestal in the 
center. 








Groups of men and horses representing the Cavalry, at left end of the great platform. 


The pedestal topped by the horse 
and rider measures sixty-five feet, the 
horse is two and a half times life size. 
With the exception of the Victor 
Emmanuel statue in Italy it is the 
largest equestrian figure in the world. 
Even that exceeds it by only a few 
inches. The figure of Grant sitting 
stern and watchful, enveloped in his 
old soldier's coat and wearing the 
slouch hat of which he was particularly 
fond, has been carefully studied and 
accurately reproduced. His life mask 
was borrowed, that every feature of the 
face should be correct. The sculptor 
immersed himself in the atmosphere 
of the Civil War and studied the minut- 
est detail of cannon, trappings, uni- 
forms and saddles for historic perfec- 
tion. 

“Grant at Appomattox the 
far off call of a bugle bourne faintly 
across the Potomac the Union 
Army moving on . Vicksburg, 
Cairo, Antietam, the Wilderness; sabers 
flashing in the sunlight all these 


will pass in kaleidoscopic review as you 
stand and look.”’ 

The horse the General rides is not 
the usual rocking-horse type, but is 
alert, quivering, scenting the battle. 
Mr. Shrady’s model was a horse that 
belonged to the New York Police force, 
the perfect picture of the Kentucky 
thoroughbred that the General rode 
during the war. 

Two panels remain to be finished. 
The inscription is to bear the word 
“Grant” only. 

The location selected was the west 
front of the Capitol at the head of the 
Mall which was at the extreme east end 
of the Botanic Gardens. Much oppo- 
sition to this site was expressed for 
years, as the superintendent of the 
Botanic Gardens did not wish to have 
his trees disturbed. Old oaks and elms 
planted by gentlemen from Kentucky 
and Michigan were held sacred. In 
the end, Secretary Taft explained that 
the site was chosen because it fitted 
into the Park Commission plans and 
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A field battery wheeling into position, at right end of the great platform, representing the — 


the trees were removed, not many of 
them, and the work presents now the 
finished product on the best possible 
site between the Capitol and the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

During these years Mr. Shrady has 
made a number of statues, General 
Williams for Detroit, General Lee for 
Charlottesville, Va., and an equestrian 
statue of William the Silent for the 
Holland Society. 

The dedication ceremonies will prob- 
ably be more imposing than any that 
have ever been held in the Capital. 
High officials of the Government will 
participate, veterans of all the wars in 


which the United States have taken 
part, cadets from military and naval 
academies and many invited guests. 

The Secretary of War will make the 
presentation on behalf of the Memorial 
Commission and the Vice-President will 
accept it on behalf of the United States 
Government. 

The members of General Grant’s 
family will take an active part and the 
grand-daughters of the late Major 
General Frederick Dent Grant will 
unveil the Memorial. 

It is earnestly hoped that the dis- 
tinguished sculptor will be present. 


Washington, D. C. 
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A white tree with red leaves drooping over a mass A blue-green waterfall in a darker landscape of 
of flowers and rocks, hay fields in the distance. purples, greys and blacks. These are wall panels 
on heavy silk. 


























CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Bush-Browns Exhibition at the Arts Club, Washington 


At the Arts Club of Washington, 2017 I 
Street, there is now on exhibition a collection 
of sculpture, paintings and decorative textiles 
by H. K. Bush-Brown, Margaret Lesley Bush- 
Brown and Lydia Bush-Brown of this city. 
The Bush-Browns are an artistic and talented 
family. 

Mr. Bush-Brown is the nephew, adopted 
son and pupil of Henry Kirke Brown, the early 
American sculptor of fame, whose statue of 
Washington in New York, is one of the finest 
equestrian statues in this country. He himself 
is the sculptor of statues of Gen. Meade, Gen. 
Sedgwick and Gen. Reynolds at Gettysburg, 
of the figures of ‘‘ Justinian,’ appellate court- 
house, New York; of Gen. Anthony Wayne, 
Valley Forge, and a ‘‘Mountaineer Soldier,” 
Charles Town, W. Va., to mention only a few 
of his works. 

His wife, Margaret Lesley Bush-Brown, is a 
native of Philadelphia, a pupil of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. She studied 
four years at the academy, then went to Paris, 
and for three additional years studied at the 
Julian Academy under Lefebvre and Boulanger. 
She was one of the first woman students ad- 
mitted to the life class in this famous school, 
and it took a more than usual amount of talent 
and promise to secure this admission. 

Lydia Bush-Brown, the daughter, therefore, 
it will be seen, comes honestly by her gifts, but 
she has developed and matured a type of talent 
which is distinctly original. Inheriting a feel- 
ing for form from her father and a fine sense of 
color from her mother, she has with exceptional 
balance evolved a decorative art which is 
peculiarly her own. She is neither a painter nor a sculptor, but a decorator, and her chosen 
medium is textiles. These in many forms she decorates with designs of her own making, which 
are imaginative and delightfully artistic. 

In the present exhibition she shows panels purposed as wall hangings for which she has used 
landscape themes, one a waterfall conventional in treatment and essentially in the spirit of the 
old oriental art. That one who has lived always in the west could find expression so much in 
accordance with eastern thought is astonishing indeed. For other panels and decorations Miss 
Bush-Brown has used Egyptian motifs, and again she has not slavishly copied, but rather adapted 
to her own need, the language of a day and people long since passed. 

About a year ago this accomplished young artist spent a few months at Panama, and what 
she saw there she is now translating in decorative designs. The ability to do this is of a very 
unusual sort. Furthermore, Miss Bush-Brown sets forth her designs in most exquisite color 
combinations, which add greatly to their charm and beauty. She is not afraid of strong color, 
color which at times is almost barbarous, but she is equally able to translate her conceptions in 
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Portrait of Henry K. Bush-Brown by Margaret 
Lesley Bush-Brown. 
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An overmantle panel of a tropical fantasy. A foreground of fruits and flowers, a grey and green thatched 
hut, white palm trees and two fruit gatherers against a background of blue-green water, purple and 
black hills and blue-green sky. 


most delicate harmonies. Work of this sort is so new, so indescribable, that it can only be appre- 
ciated by being seen, but it is unquestionably art of the highest order. 

Mrs. Bush-Brown is represented in the Arts Club exhibition by paintings in oil and portrait 
studies in chalk, charcoal and pastel. Most notable among the paintings is a three-quarter-length 
portrait of her distinguished husband, showing him in sculptor’s smock, seated in an armchair, 
with modeling tool in hand. Back of the chair to the left is a model of a little figure of ‘‘ Liberty 
Bringing Peace to the World,’’ which it is hoped some day may be put in permanent material, 
full size, a work which the sculptor believes to be his supreme effort. 

The portrait is an excellent likeness, and as such not only carries conviction but manifests the 
spirit of the man of visions. In point of merit this painting stands comparison with the portrait 
that Mrs. Bush-Brown painted some years ago of Miss Ellen Day Hale, lately accepted for the 
permanent collection of the National Gallery of Art. 

Another recent work included in this exhibition is an interior showing two young women, one 
seated by a polished mahogany table and the other by an open window, through which there 
streams an abundance of winter sunlight. This picture suggests not a little the Garber prize 
picture now owned by the Corcoran Gallery of Art, though it was painted prior to the opening 
of the biennial exhibition. Mrs. Bush-Brown has a distinct gift for likenesses, and her little 
portraits in crayon, chalk and pastel are among her best works. 

Mr. Bush-Brown shows in this exhibition his lately completed portrait of his uncle, H. K. 
Brown, modeled for the new artists’ hall of fame in the library of the University of New York, 
where it will be given permanent place. He also shows his portrait bust of the late Viscount 
Bryce, modelled from life when Lord Bryce was here as British Ambassador, and his portrait of 
ex-President Wilson, for which he had sittings shortly before Mr. Wilson left the White House. 

The Arts Club, when exhibitions are in progress, is open to the public from 1o o’clock in the 
mornings until 4.30 in the afternoons. LEILA MECHLIN, in The Evening Star. 


Spring Exhibition at the National Academy 


At the spring exhibition of the National Academy, which opened on March 25, and is to continue 
until April 23, Daniel Garber was awarded the first Altman prize for ‘‘ Tohickon,’’ a painting of 
tapestry-like refinement of design. It will be remembered that Mr. Garber won the first prize 
at the biennial exhibition of the Corcoran Gallery in Washington last fall. The second Altman 
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prize went to Gardner Symons for ‘‘Gleam on Hilltops,’’ in which the green of an icy stream and 
the glow on distant hills add fine color to a winter landscape. Of the three Hallgarten prizes, 
the first went to Aldro T. Hibbard for a landscape, ‘‘Late February,” the second to Robert 
Philipp for his self-portrait, while Louis Ritman won the third with his colorful ‘‘Sunlit Window.”’ 
Gertrude Fiske was given the Thomas B. Clark prize for ‘‘The Carpenter,” while DeWitt 
Lockman’s ‘‘ Portrait of Cullen Yates’’ won the Isaac N. Maynard prize. Among the sculptures, 
Anny Vaughn Hyatt’s ‘‘ Diana” was given the Saltus medal, and the Ellin P. Speyer memorial 
prize went to Amory C. Simons for his spirited ‘‘ New York Fire Engine Horses.”’ 

An innovation of great interest is the black-and-white room, including 130 etchings, engravings, 
prints and drawings. A number of well known artists are contributors, and splendid work has 
been done by some of the newcomers. Among the familiar names are those of Joseph Pennell, 
Bolton Brown, John Taylor Arms, F. Luis Mora, William Auerbach-Levy, Childe Hassam and 
Katherine Langhorne Adams. 

It is noticeable as one goes through the three galleries that a number of artists have been 
devoting themselves to snow scenes. Besides the two among the prize winners, the list would 
include Jonas Lie’s ‘‘ Midwinter,’’ E. W. Redfield’s ‘“‘ Reflections,’’ Cullen Yates’ ‘‘ First Snow,” 
Ernest Lawson’s ‘“‘Snowbound Spruce”’ and E. D. Roth's ‘Frost and Snow.” 

Another classification into which many of the paintings fall, and which includes some of the 
strongest work shown, is that of portraiture. John Philipp’s prize-winning self-portrait expresses 
a vivid personality, and DeWitt Lockman’s *‘ Portrait of Cullen Yates” is keen and vigorous. 
Wayman Adams’ two portraits have marked strength, one being of E G. Kennedy and the other 
of Childe Hassam. Ernest L. Ipsen has painted a distinguished three-quarter length portrait 
of Chauncey F. Ryder, and Sidney E. Dickenson’s portrait of Nathan D. Potter, the sculptor, 
is an excellent piece of work. Albert D. Smith has infused much dash and animation into his 
presentation of Lionel Atwill as ‘‘Deburau.”” Among the sculptures, Emil Fuchs’ head of George 
W. Maynard is admirable in modelling and Gleb Derujinsky’s ‘‘ Mlle. Yvonne d’Aile”’ has a nice 
appreciation of subtle contour. 

Other paintings that stand out with special insistence are Ben Foster’s ‘‘ Autumn Twilight,”’ 
Helen Turner’s ‘‘ The Italian,’’ J. E. Costigan’s ‘‘Sheep at the Brook,’’ Leon Kroll’s ‘‘ Harbor in 
the Hills,’’ E. C. Volkert’s ‘‘ Pasture by the Sea,’’ Chauncey F. Ryder’s ‘‘Mount Mansfield,”’ 
“The Ravine” by W. E. Schofield, Edmund Graecen’s ‘Daisy Fields’ and Eugene Higgins’ 
“Driven Out.’’ It is impossible to mention all who have contributed significant work, the number 
of exhibits being greater than usual, four hundred and twenty-two, of which two hundred and 
sixty come from non-members, eighty-four from Academicians and seventy-eight from Associates. 

HELEN COMSTOCK. 


Paintings of Frangois Boucher Acquired by John McCormack 


Two famous paintings by Francois Boucher, which once belonged to Sir Richard Wallace, 
have just been acquired by John McCormack through the Knoedler Galleries. These are ‘‘ Diane 
et Endymion” and “La Musique’ and are representative of the best in XVIII century French art. 

They have an interesting history, as it was only by chance that they are not now in the 160 
works of art in the Wallace Collection at Hertford House, London. They were in the Wallace 
apartment in Paris at the time of Lady Wallace’s death, and passed into the hands of her confi- 
dential advisor, Sir John E. A. Murray Scott, who became owner of the apartment in the Rue 
Lafitte and of the Pavilion of Bagatelle with all their priceless objects of art. Lade Wallace’s 
will left to Sir John to decide how much of the collection at Hertford House should finally go 
to the nation, and these two were kept for his own collection. It was in his gallery that the 
famous tenor first saw them. A strong friendship grew up between Mr. McCormack and Sir 
John and it was because of the Englishman’s interest that the young singer made his operatic 
debut in 1907. : 

The two paintings were exhibited in Paris at the ““Cents Chefs D’Oeuvres”’ in 1892 and in 
“L’Art du XVIII Siécle”’ in Paris in 1884. They measure fifty-four by thirty-seven inches, and 
in spirit and manner are typical of Boucher at his best. HELEN COMSTOCK. 
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The National Museum installs rare Collection of Pottery from Chihuahua, Mexico 


There has just been installed in the hall of Mexican Archaeology of the National Museum a 
remarkable collection of prehistoric pottery and other antiquities from the Casas Grandes (great 
houses) district, Chihuahua, Mexico. This collection has recently been acquired by the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Washington, as a preliminary step in the study of the region in connection with 
the archaeological expedition to Northern Mexico, in which the Society will engage with the 
Royal Ontario Museum and the School of American Research, as stated in the January number 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. Members now have opportunity to become acquainted with some 
rich finds already made in Chihuahua, which presage what important results may be expected 
from the systematic exploration now contemplated. 

In the letter of transmittal to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution it was stated that 
the Archaeological Society, as it grows in strength and power, desires to contribute in every 
feasible way to the development of the National Gallery and the Archaeological division of the 
U.S. National Museum. 

The reply was as follows: 


On behalf of the National Museum I take much pleasure in acknowledging the receipt, as a loan 
from The Archaeological Society of Washington, of a collection containing 497 specimens from 
graves in prehistoric habitations in the Casas Grandes district, Chihuahua, Mexico. The 
Museum considers itself fortunate in securing so valuable and representative a series of ancient 
Casas Grandes pottery and other antiquities, all of which are admirably suited for exhibition, 
and I would assure you that the cooperation of the Society in placing this fine collection in the 
Museum, where it may be seen and enjoyed by the thousands of tourists who visit the national 
collections annually, is very greatly appreciated. A list of the specimens is enclosed. 

Again assuring vou of our thanks, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. DEC. RAVENEL, 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary. 


Appreciations of the Casas Grandes Pottery 


We conclude, then, that Casas Grandes pottery is a highly specialized and somewhat aberrant 
sub-group of the great Southwestern family which, owing to its position on the southern frontier 
of the Pueblo country, has been considerably influenced, probably during the formative period, by 
the ceramic art of Mexico. 

‘In looking at a collection of Casas Grandes pottery the qualities that first strike one are the 
richness of the colors and the delicate accuracy of the delineation. The richness of color is due 
to the mellow, old-ivory tints of the background and the harmonious combination of the dark 
reds and subdued blacks of the decoration. The accuracy of delineation is emphasized by the 
use of numbers of long, thin framing lines, drawn with surprising precision and most evenly 
spaced.” A. V. Kipper, Holmes Anniversary Volume. 


In examining the Casas Grandes pottery, the student has the rare privilege of seeing a very 
few motifs worked out by a number of designers of marked ability. I certainly have not seen 
elsewhere a few charming motifs worked over to give anything like the series of delightful designs 
that we have in this pottery. 

Another thing that is impressive is the uniform skill of the workers in constructing their designs 
to fill the space given them. 

The colours are few but used with great skill, so that it would seem as if the limitations of motif 
and colour had proved to be an advantage. Every piece seems to be so interesting and full of 
the personal touch of the maker. 

The bird motif is the one chiefly used, and it appears in unexpected and delightful arrangements. 
I can not very well imagine a series of objects of greater value from the standpoint of the study 
of design analysis and design construction. 

C. T. CuRRELLY, Director Royal Ontario Museum. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Greek Vase-painting. By Ernst Buschor, 
translated by G. C. Richards, with a preface by 
Percy Gardner. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 160 Illustrations. Pp. xii+178o. 
$10.00. 


Those interested in the Greeks and in ar- 
chaeology and art and history have long felt 
the need of a history of Greek vase-painting 
not only because Greek vases are first-hand 
authorities for mythology, religion, athletics, 
and daily life, but also since with the exception 
of the pottery of China and Japan the pottery 
of Greece is the only perfectly developed and 
thoroughly consistent pottery in the world and 
modern productions seem poor in comparison. 
Walters’ History of Ancient Pottery is in two 
large volumes and somewhat out of date and 
Miss Kahnweiler’s translation of Pottier’s 
Douris is a very readable introduction to the 
subject, but Buschor’s volume is the first 
general history of Greek vases to appear in 
English, which takes account of the latest 
articles and especially of the important work of 
Beazley. Unfortunately instead of an inde- 
pendent work or a recasting of the German in 
good English we have a translation which is 
very stiff and not as easy reading as one would 
like. But the many full-plate better illustra- 
tions between nearly every two pages with 
160 figures atone for this and render the English 
version, though beautifully printed on thick 
paper and made into a fat expensive volume, 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever. The Ger- 
man volume, which is now in a new edition 
and has no more pages, is a pretty book in 
one-third the size and costs only a few marks, 
but since German is little read now-a-days the 
expensive volume has a place, especially since 
Buschor is one of the greatest German scholars 
in the field of Greek ceramics and is carrying 
on the beautiful Furtwangler-Reichhold pub- 
lication of large plates. 

Buschor’s book is the most scholarly general 
treatise on Greek vases in one volume that has 
yet been published and one finds few mistakes 
or serious omissions. There is, however, no 
good account of the Helladic wares, especially 
of the new Ephyraean style discovered by the 
Americans, and many an archaeologist refuses 
to call all ‘“‘Cyrenaic”’ vases Spartan. Surely 
the famous Arcesilaus cylix in Paris should not 
be definitely labelled Spartan as is done in 
Fig. 85. Nor should I call the scene of a galley 
on a geometric bowl from Thebes ‘‘The Rape 
of Helen” (Fig. 21) rather than Theseus and 
Ariadne. Why call Fig. 29 Heracles rather 
than Theseus as Professor Elderkin would do 
(A. J. A. XIV, 1910, p. 191), especially when 
the text says ‘‘Peleus’? The oldest Greek 
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vase signed by an artist is not the crater of 
Aristonothus (Fig. 30 and p. 33), for Pyrrhus 
(wrongly called Pyros, p. 52, and a Theban, 
Pp. 179) signed a proto-Corinthian lecythus 
with a Chalcidian inscription about 700 B. C. 
(Revue Archéologique XL, 1902, p. 41). P. 42, 
the temple of Aphrodite, should be the temple 
of Aphaea or Athena. Buschor still uses the 
term Rhodian vases, though he admits that 
Miletus distributed the ware, a good compro- 
mise and perhaps correct, though much of the 
ware has been found recently at Miletus. But 
the scene on the Euphorbus plate (Fig. 57) 
differs essentially from the story in book XVII 
of the Iliad (p. 59). P. 110 the impression is 
given that only one dated Panathenaic amphora 
(that of 313 B. C.) has been found but I dis- 
covered one in Athens dated as early as 
373 B. C. and in the A. J. A. KIV, roro, 
p. 425, I have published a list of some twenty- 
four dated from 373 to 311 B. C. It is very 
surprising to read (p. 115) that the acropolis 
finds prior to the Persian conflagration of 
480 B. C. have not yet been sorted when several 
volumes of Graef, Die Akropolis-vasen were 
published some years ago. The Orvieto crater 
surely does not represent the preparation for 
the battle of Marathon (p. 140) and if it repre- 
sents the Argonauts, pictures them not at the 
start but at Cyzicus or in one of their other 
adventures on the voyage. P. 146 the female 
nude figure on a lecythus in Boston (for which 
there should be a reference to Fairbanks, 
Athenian Lekythoi with outline drawing in glaze 
varnish on a white ground, 1907, pl. XII) is said 
to have been freed by accident from the drapery 
added in perishable dull paint. I have a white 
lecythus in my own collection with a nude 
female figure, and in view of many representa- 
tions of the nude female in Greek vases, I see 
no reason to insist that women were always 
draped on white lecythi. Fairbanks says it is 
‘not absolutely clear that the young woman’s 
garment was ever drawn.” 

There are a few bad misprints. But let no 
one conclude from what I have said that this 
is not one of the most scholarly and important 
and careful books on Greek vases that has re- 
cently been published. Buschor has a complete 
mastery of the subject in all details. He is 
truly a great scholar and his brilliant theory 
about Sotades (p. 142) has just been confirmed 
by an unpublished signed plastic vase in the 
shape of a horse from Meroe that has come into 
the possession of the Boston Museum. The 
scholar welcomes the translation and the lay- 
man will find delight in the beautiful half-tone 
illustrations. Davip M. ROBINSON. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 
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How to Appreciate Prints. By Frank Weiten- 
kampf. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1921. $3.00. 


To the print collector, to the student of 
prints, or to the seeker after knowledge of the 
Graphic Arts, there is nothing more illuminat- 
ing on the subject than this latest edition of 
Mr. Frank Weitenkampf’s book. 

Chief of the Print Department of the New 
York Public Library, which possesses one of 
the largest collections of prints in the country, 
writer of a number of books on various phases 
of the graphic arts, the author is preeminently 
qualified to speak. 

That this edition, the third, has reached its 
seventh printing, evidences its popularity and 
its value. Many persons who are fond of pic- 
tures and know something about them and 
their painters are ‘‘diffident before prints.’’ 
The impression seems to prevail that their 
understanding is difficult, that the processes 
of their making are complicated and too great 
an effort is necessary to acquire that under- 
standing. 

The chapters of the book deal with etching, 
engraving in line, mezzotint, lithography, aqua- 
tint and the various methods, photo-mechani- 
cal and color prints, with instructions for 
selecting and distinguishing them. 

Lithography, that charming medium so little 
appreciated except in the beginning, by the 
French, among whom was a distinguished com- 
pany in the early nineteenth century, who 
produced some exquisite lithographs—is at 
last finding adherents among modern artists, 
European as well as American. 

To quote Mr. Weitenkampf: “It is a pity 
that an art so supple in expression, so fascinat- 
ing in its rich resources, so absolute in its repro- 
duction of the artist’s touch without the inter- 
vention of any other agency, should not have 
called forth a fuller and readier response to 
its appeal. Whatever the cause, we can hope 
that present conditions are not final; that there 
will come the spirit and energy to take up this 
art, and the public appreciation necessary to 
support the effort.” 

Mr. Weitenkampf says whether you collect 
prints or enjoy them without collecting, you 
are sure to become inquisitive as to their 
make-up. You will want to have some idea 
about ‘‘proofs” and ‘‘states,’”’ ‘‘remarques”’ 
and ‘‘restrikes,” that such apparently dry de- 
tails become second nature, when the eye looks 
for them. All of these details he describes in 
anything but a dry manner and leaves one 
inspired to take up the quiet, soothing, alto- 
gether delightful study of prints in one’s leis- 
ure, no matter how limited. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 
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